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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS (for SALE. | 

Early printed Works, Standard Authors. | 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books | 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— | 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon | 
don, S.£.22. 


of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” consisting 
of twelve volumes and the General Index 
bound in publisher’s cloth cases (one volume 
with leather back) in fair congition. Ctfers 
to: Box 287, “ Notes and Queries,”’ 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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Half, quarter and eighth of page in pro- 
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0. 0 | 
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time. 
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JOHN A. HENDERSON. 
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amplifying of published data, 





Free specimen copy will be sent post free 
on application to publishers: 


MILNE & HUTCHISON, 
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INDEX to VOLUME CLII. 

‘NHE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 

to VOL. clii (Jan.-June, 1927) will be pub- 
lished at the end of July. Orders should ke 
sent to “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England, direct 
or through local newsagents and booksellers. 
The Index will also be on sale at our London 
office, 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

Price, 2s. 6d.; postage, 1d. 


BINDING — VOLUME 


POM. enees BINDING CASES for VOL. 
clii (Jan.-June, 1927) will be ready for 
issue at the end of July and should be ordered 
20, High 

ene. direct 
or through local bookbinders. The Cases are 
also on sale at 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 


ucks, 
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For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 


HE FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, | 


36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold separately.—Offers to A.H., Box 193, 
N. & Q., 20, High 
Bucks. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Founded 1849. 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


Bucks. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


7 following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 


FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), EIGH'lH SERIES (1892 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915), 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 

TWELFTH SERIES 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


CONTENTS.—No. 3. 
MEMORABILIA :—37. 


NOTES :—The Granatieri di Sardegna, 39—Charles 
Wren Hoskyns, 42—Edmond Halley (9b. 1684), 44. 
QUERIES: The Tichmarsh Cedar — Irregular 
numeral adjectives — English Views of Louis 


XVI and Marie Antoinette—Medallion—Higgons: | 


Plowden—Descendants of Louis XIV—The King- 
fisher as weather-indicator — Legendary Pedi- 
grees—Carlyle and Dickens—Arms for identifi- 
eation, 45--Waldo: Adonis-—-Sir Thomas Slade, 
Kt., Surveyor of the Navy—The Nine Chingse 
Immortals—Deaf and dumb marriages — The 
Executioner’s sword a century ago Dedica- 
tions of Sussex chureches—Archibald Bruce, //. 
727, 46—R. F, Murray—~ 
Wolfe’ — Busher (Boshers, i.e. 
family)—Familiar quotation: Art and religion, | 
47. 

REPLIES: Public way through = or 
churches, 47—‘ Bryan O’Lynn,’ 48—Blessing the 
crops—Oyez. 49—The Leighs of West Leigh, Co. 
Lanes, — Nelson’s Daughter, 50 — Whitstable 
Oyster Fisheries—‘ The Five Alls,’ 51 — Token- 
house Yard, Putney — Cadwallader Colden: 
‘History of the Five Indian Nations,’ Canada — 
Intermittent Appearance of Plants, 
sions in Stevenson Sir John 


THE LIBRARY :— Diary of James Woodforde’ — 


yayer 


‘Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge.’ 


The Death of General | 
Le Busscher | 


under 


Street, High Wycombe, | 


second-hand, 


— Bound | 


(1916-1923) — Bound 


52—Allu- | 
“| SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), 
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WANTED. 
THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 
FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 


| TENTH SERIES.—Vols, i—xii and General 
| Index. 

TENTH SERIES.—Vols. i, iv, v—vi. 

|" BLEV ENTH SERIES. Gale. i—xii. 


| ELEVENTH SERIES.—Vols. i, ii, vii, ix x, 
Index_to Vol. x. (July—Dec., 1914), Vol. 
xi. (Jan.—June, 1915), Vol. xii. (July— 
| Dec., 1915). 
TWELFTH SERIES.—Vols. i—xii. 
VOL. cl (Jan.-June, 1926) complete. 
| VOL. cl, No. 19 (May 8&8, 1926). 





ee following numbers and Volume Indices 
of the TWELFTH SERIES or the complete 


volumes in which they are included :— 


. 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol. i). 
538—Dec. 30, 1916 (Vol, ii). 

. 67—Apr. 14, 1917 (Vol. iii). 

. 86—November 1917 (Vol. iv). 

. 128—Sept. 25, 1920 (Vol. vii). 

. 148—Feb, 12, 1921 (Vol, viii). 

. 168—-July 2, 1921 (Vol, ix). 

. 185—Oct. 29, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
228—Aug. 26, 1922 (Vol. xi), 

Indices to Vol. vi (Jan.—June, 1920) and 
Vol. ix (July-Dec., 1921). 


Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
20, High Street. High Wycombe, Bucks. 


SETS FOR SALE. 


~~ following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes are in stock, and may be obtained 
from the Manager, “Notes and Queries,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 


Z 
° 


COMPLETE SET—FIRST' to SEVENTH 
Series, bound publishers cases. EIGHTH 
to TWELFTH Series, bound in yearly 


volumes in half calf. Vols. 145 to 151 in parts. 
{ncludes General Indices to Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th 
8th, 9th, 10th and 11th Series. Offers invited. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition. 
£10 10s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), in various bind- 
ings, second-hand, in good condition, £5. 


| FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General In- 


dex, in various bindings, second band, 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound haif 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

FLEF'TH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con- 
dition, £7 7s. 

in Publisher’s 

in very good condition, second- 

in paper cover, 


cloth cases, 
hand, and General Index 
£6 6s. 
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THIS WEEK: 


The Granatieri di Sardegna dus Se 
Charles Wren Hoskyns ae cv (M2 
James Woodforde ois ee «we OO 





Nore: AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, a Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : —— 306). Subserip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, includin 

ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two clot 

finding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. | 











FEW finds in the way of pictures have ever 
rivalled in interest the discovery (des- 
cribed in The Times of July 11) of the 
portrait of Sister Jerdnima de la Fuente 
painted in 1620 at Seville by Velasquez. 
This is now his earliest known portrait, 
depicting a religious who at _ that 
time, being sixty-six years of age, was in 
Seville, where she stayed but three weeks, 
on her way from her convent in Toledo to 
found a mission at Manila in the Philippine 
Islands. The picture has been all this time 
at Toledo, and is now in the Franciscan 
Exhibition at Madrid. The committee who 
organised the Exhibition had ecclesiastical 
authority to enter the houses of cloistered 
religious, and examine their treasures. 
Accordingly this picture, hanging dirt- 
begrimed in a corridor, was submitted to 
them described as the work of a pupil of 
El Greco. The true authorship was revealed 
when, by the process of cleaning, the signa- 
ture of Velasquez was brought to light. 
The lines of the painting are said to be hard 
and the colours crude; but the painting 
shows clearly the Master’s power in expres- 
sion of character—as, indeed, the photograph 
reproduced in The Times itself makes plain. 


THE relation of the plots of Elizabethan 

and Jacobean plays to incidents in real 
life offers many interesting points for study. 
A new example will be found in the current 
Library, where Mr. Charles Sisson gives the 
first instalment of his article on a lost play 
of Dekker’s which weaves together two 
stories of real life—both of them sufficiently 
revolting. Sir D’Arcy Power contributes a 
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jlong paper, lavishly illustrated with fac- 
| Similes, on an old medical book ‘ The Byrth 
‘of Mankynde,’ written in Germany and 
|translated into Latin, which began its 
‘career in England in 1540 and was reprinted 
‘for the last time in 1654, having appeared 
in a great number of editions between the 
|two. Besides the bibliographical informa- 
tion, the paper gives particulars of the 
different printers and publishers who dealt 
with the book. Thomas Raynolde, who 
edited an edition in 1545, and has his name 
on every subsequent title-page, is the most 
important. Medicine is represented by 130 
tracts in the library of Dover Priory, Hippo- 
crates and Galen the great authorities. Mr. 
C. R. Haines’s analysis of the contents of this 
Library from the catalogue which survived 
the dissolution and has been in great part 
printed by Dr. M. R. James, is of quite 
;outstanding interest. About a score of the 
‘volumes belonging to it are known to be still 
in existence—it had contained 450. As Mr. 
Haines shows in ‘his careful account of them, 
several are MSS. of considerable importance. 


OS WALING, the manorial right of burning 

gorse for fuel and to improve the pas- 
turage, was the subject of legal proceedings 
before the Dunster Bench which, as recorded 
|at clii. 415 reserved their decision. We have 
‘now to add the satisfactory postscript that 
ion July 1 the magistrates dismissed the 
/summons “ for unlawfully lighting a fire on 
ithe common.’’ So far, so good; but what 
‘is the relation between swaling and fuidge? 


| FROM time to time Joanna Southcott and 
| her box (or boxes) have engaged the 
|attention of our readers. One of these 
| receptacles was opened on July 11 at the 

Hoare Memorial Hall in the Church House, 

Westminster, under the auspices of the 
| National Laboratory for Psychical Research 
| 





jand in the presence of one Bishop, the 
|Bishop of Grantham. Descriptions and 
| photographs of the contents have appeared 
|so widely in the press that it will suffice 
|here merely to record the fact for purposes 
|of reference. Joanna Southcott’s admirers 
;must be thrown into some perplexity, we 
|fear, by the appearance of this little jumble 
lof insignificant objects. 


[ the Translations of the Glasgow Archeo- 

logical Society N.S. vol. viii Pt. i will 
|be found the paper read to the Society on 
Dec. 18, 1924 by Dr. W. G. Black, the Pres- 
lident, on How to Compile a Pedigree in 
|Scotland. As one would expect this con- 
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tains abundance of excellent hints and 
excellent humour, and some little curious 
detail besides. Among the pedigree-maker’s 
difficulties occurs sometimes the unlooked for 
change of name, as when a Huguenot family 
Deschamps take to calling themselves Park, 
or when Highlanders considerately transform 
their Gaelic name into something easier for 


Lowland neighbours to pronounce. (A sim- 
ilar practice in the U.S.A. has changed 
Morgenthaler into Moneydollar.) Other 


difficulties arise from a custom in some 
families of calling more than one son by the 
same Christian name. We noted that Dr. 
Black recommends the family genealogist to 
set out his pedigree in narrative rather 
than tabular form. 
RIDAY of last week will dwell in the 
memory of connoisseurs as the day of 
the sale at Christie’s of the pictures of the 
late James Ross of Montreal. The twenty- 
nine lots comprising the collection were sold 
in an hour and brought £131,011. The best 
picture was the portrait of a man by Rem- 
brandt known as ‘Admiral Tromp’ which 
was sold for 30,000 guineas. 29,000 guineas 
was paid for Turner’s ‘ Venice: the Dogana 
and Salute.’ Lady Ann Fitzpatrick as 
Sylvia by Reynolds fetched 18,500 guineas; 
and a Romney—‘ Lady Sullivan ’—17,000 
guineas. Among works from other collec- 
tions offered at the same sale were two 
Romneys, portraits of Mary Macdonnell 
Chichester and Catherine Chichester for 
which respectively 4,400 and 4,000 guineas 
were given, and Reynolds’s ‘ Squire Musters ’ 
which also brought 4,000 guineas. 


RING, which there seems no,reason to 

doubt was that fateful gift of Elizabeth | 
to Essex, was sold at Christie’s on July 12 | 
for 520 guineas. It is of gold, engraved | 
with arabesque foliage and set with a sar- 
donyx portrait of the Queen. From Essex’s | 
daughter, Frances Devereux, it had des- | 
cended in the female line to Louisa, Vis- | 
countess Weymouth, and at the sale of the | 
Thynne heirlooms in 1911 was bought by | 
Lord Michelham, from whom it had been | 
privately acquired by the vendor. The pur- | 
chaser, Mr. Ernest Makower, has announced | 
that he intends to present it to the nation. 


N July 27 at Sotheby’s will be sold the 
well-known letter about the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match of 1805 written 
by Byron to Charles Gordon from Burgage 
Manor, Southwell. It now belongs to Mr. 
S. P. Stevens of Dover, and the Headmaster 
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of Harrow at the Harrow dinner last week 
expressed the hope that it may be acquired 
for the Vaughan Library at Harrow. 


Iwo Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Saturpay, Jouty 15, 1727. 


We have Advice, that Admiral Hofier was, 
on the 8th of May, between Cape Nicholas 
and Cape Maze, with the Superbe, Dunkirk, 
Diamond, and Nottingham Man of War, 
&c. and in good Health. 





The Church at Woolwich being in Danger 
of falling, a new one is building on a better 
Foundation. 

They go forward in building the Hunting 
Seat in Richmond Park, to which a Stop 
was put on his late Majefty’s Death. 


We hear, that the famous Fawkes defigns 
to go from his Booth in Moor Fields to 
Briftol Fair, where befides his ingenious 
Magick by Dxeterity of Hand, and his 
inimitable Pofture-Mafter, he has_ lately, 
for the greater Diverfion of the Publick, 
purchas’d a moft curious and amazing 
Machine, in which is heard a fine Confort 
of Mufick on various Inf{truments, as the 
Organ, Bafs-Viol, Trumpet, French Horn, 
and all other Wind Mufick. With a fine 
moving Picture, {hewing the proper Motions 
of each Perfon performing on the feveral 
And another moving Picture 
difecovering the City and Bay of Gibraltar, 
with a Fleet of Ships under Sail, Troops 
of Soldiers marching and counter-marching. 
Also a Dog playing a Duck in a River, = 

u 
whether he goes on Foot or Horfeback or 
is to be carried thro’ the Air by fome of 
his familiar Demons, we can’t fay. 

Here Roger may come, without danger or 

Fear, 

And the lofty Gibraltar both view, and 

draw near ; 

Nor need Sifly, his Darling,e’er doubt but 


he'll be 

As fafe as tho’ clafp’d in the Arms of 
dear fhe. 

Therefore all hie away to the fam’d Bristol 
Fair 


And the conjuring Fawkes you'll be fure 
to find there. 
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Literary and ‘Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE GRANATIERI DI SARDEGNA. 
Tue Tate or a Famous REGIMENT. 
(See ante p. 21.) 

WHE war ofthe League of Augsburg illus- 
trates the chief difficulties under which the 
Dukes of Savoy laboured. It has been said 
that owing to his geographical position the 
Duke of Savoy could not be an honest man. 
This epigram, like most of its kind, just 
misses the point, as the Duke’s policy could 
always be foretold by a skilful observer. 
Master of a small state situated between 
the mighty powers of France and _ the 
Empire, the Duke could never afford to be 
neutral. Charles IT had tried such a policy 
in the time of Francis I and Charles V 
with the result that, left without allies, 
he was ignored, his country overrun by 
both sides and his duchy reduced to the 
sole town of Nice. His successors under- 
stood that in the collisions between the two 
mighty ones they must take one side or 
the other if they were to avoid annihilation; 
and their command of the Alpine passes 
made their alliance of some value. The 
Lord of Savoy and Piedmont could never 
acquiesce in French dominion over Milan, 
which would have reduced his state to a 
mere e€nclave in French territory, to be 
absorbed at leisure; neither could he wil- 
lingly see the Empire’s power strongly 
established in Italy, which of course meant 
danger to Piedmont and checked his designs 
for territorial aggrandisement in Italy. He 
was therefore compelled to attach himself 
to the least dangerous of the two great 


powers; and when the equilibrium tended 
to be upset, desert his ally in order to 
restore it. 


in 1701 the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion broke out. Victor Amedeo, caught in 
a vice between Louis XIV’s power and that 
of Louis’ allies, the Spaniards, who ruled 
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' strong. 


Milan, had perforce to send his troops to. 


join the French on the Oglio, but he was 
sorely straining at the leash. No one knew 
this better than Louis himself; and, having 
become suspicious of his ally, he gave orders 
in 1703 for all Piedmontese Battalions with 
the French Army, including a strong de- 
tachment of the Guards, to be disarmed 
and treated as prisoners of war. This 


88 


arbitrary action roused Victor pars to 
desperate resistance; and he called his 
people to arms. Though reinforced by a 


‘few Imperial troops he could do nothing 
__| against French numerical 


superiority be- 
yond trying to hold out in his fortresses 
until the Allies could spare enough troops 
from other theatres of war to relieve him. 
In 1704 the French assailed Piedmont in 
earnest while the Austrians were kept off 
by a strong covering force on the Oglio in 
Lombardy. Vercelli, the Duke’s strongest 
fortress, was surrendered by its  pusil- 
lanimous commander after a resistance of 
barely forty-one days; and both active 
service Battalions of the Guards became 
prisoners of war. At the outset of hostilities, 
therefore, the regiment was reduced to 
depét troops and recruits, strengthened by 
a few escaped prisoners. This remnant took 
part in the splendid defence of Verrua, 
which, though a small fortress, held out 
until ’ April, 1705, a very important gain 
of time. Towards the end of that year, 
however, the Duke was compelled to with- 
draw into his last stronghold, Turin, where 


he was at once shut in. The lateness of 
the season, nevertheless, compelled the 
French to raise the siege; and Victor 


Amedeo was thus given a respite wherein to 
prepare for the critical year, 1706. 

The Allies on their side had decided to 
make a great effort for his relief. Prince 
Eugene was in command in Italy; and 
Marlborough himself at one time intended 
to join his colleague. When this proved 
impossible he did his best to provide the 
Prince with adequate means; and it was 
due to his efforts that the 8,000 Branden- 
burghers, the best troops among the conti- 
nental Allies, were sent to Italy. 

In May, 1706, 44,000 French under La 
Feuillade closed on the capital. The town 
was well fortified and the garrison 16,000 
Before he was completely cut off 
Victor Amedeo had broken through with the 
whole of his cavalry and every man who 
could be spared from the defence of the city, 
a soldier-like decision which was to have a 
decisive effect on the campaign. La Feuil- 
lade wasted time in vain efforts to capture 
his foe, who knew the country well and con- 
tinually harassed the French communica- 
tions. Prominent in this partisan warfare 
was Parella, now an old man but still full 
of vigour. The defence of Turin had been 
entrusted to the Austrian general Daun; 
and no better choice could have been made. 
T have no time to describe the siege in detail 
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and I will content myself therefore with 
mentioning a few of the chief actions in 
which the Guards took part. The Regiment 
formed Daun’s reserve, but detachments took 
their turn in manning the ramparts and the 
Grenadiers were constantly in action either 
in sorties or in counter attacks. La Feuil- 
lade had decided to take the bull by the 
horns and attack the citadel, hoping, no 
doubt correctly, that its fall would decide 
the fate of the city. 
was powerful and well served; he made ex- 


cellent use of his mines; and his Grenadiers | 


did much damage to the enemy in continual 
sorties. 

The front of the citadel attacked by the 
French consisted of the two bastions of S. 
Maurice and of Beato Amedeo, with their 
continuous ditch. The curtain between the 
two bastions was protected by the lunette 
“del Saluto.”’ 
in addition by a counter-guard, a sort of 


advanced redoubt and ditch, which had to be | 


captured before the bastion could be assailed. 
In front of the counter-guards and the 
lunette ran another continuous ditch and 
beyond the ditch, at the head of the outer 
glacis ran a covered way, 7.e., a sunk road 
along which troops could move and deploy 
under cover from the enemy’s fire and which 
could, at need, be manned and used as yet 
another advanced defence. At the foot of 
the glacis were some small outworks. 

By July 22 only the extreme outworks had 
been captured. On Aug. 6 a general attack 
was made on the covered way. A whole 
night’s fighting resulted in the retention by 
the French of its salients; the counter- 
attack of the Grenadiers having regained the 
re-entrants. Owing to the narrowness of the 
terrain the brunt of this hard struggle had 
fallen entirely on the heads of the two 
columns of the defenders which carried out 
the counter attack, that is to say on the 
Grenadiers of the Guards. 

An attack was feared for Aug. 25, King 
Louis’ birthday. The day before a mine 
blew up the French siege battery, and the 


Grenadiers sallied forth. Gabions were over- | 


turned, guns spiked and the siege works 
generally so badly damaged before the 
French could rally and drive the sallying 
party back again, that the assault did not 
take place. 

Smarting under this blow la Feuillade, 


who was about to be relieved of his command | 


But Daun’s artillery | 


Each bastion was protected | 
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storming columns rushed both counter-guards 
and the lunette. The defenders’ supports 
tried to evict the assailants and disjointed 
| fighting began on the whole front of the 
| attack. Meanwhile the decisive factor had 
| come into action: Daun had arrived in the 
citadel. He saw at a glance that his men 
were frittering away their strength by 
isolated fighting at many points; he gave 
orders to suspend all other attacks and to 
concentrate all efforts against the lunette. 
A column of Grenadiers, led by those of the 
Guards, was immediately launched against 
| the French. The enemy, however, stood 
their ground with great determination and 
the fight swayed to and fro for five hours 
/in the darkness lighted up by burning 
fascines and carcases. The French were 
yielding at last when a spark reached the 
reserve powder barrels, which the counter 
| attacking Grenadiers had brought up to the 
'lunette to feed their firing line. Almost 
every man inside the work was killed or 
wounded. Appalled by the destruction both 
sides halted; the fight died down and the 
lunette was left evacuated by both sides, the 
counter-guards remaining in the hands of 
the French. La Feuillade sent off a messen- 
ger to Versailles to announce his success; 
but Daun was not the man to allow the 
enemy to keep an inch of conquered territory 
as long as he had a man available. The 
empty lunette was re-occupied and used as 
a point d’appuwi; the Grenadiers of the 
Guards and of the regiment of Saluzzo 
attacked the counter-guard of S. Maurice 
while other troops assailed that of Beato 
Amedeo. This time the first fight was short 
and sharp, the French garrison was thrown 
out neck and crop; and their supports crum- 
bled away before the defenders’ fire. The 
| contested works remained once more in the 
| hands of the defenders. 

| While the siege was thus being pressed 
| the situation on the Oglio was changing. 
| Prince Eugene had received his reinforce- 
| ments and had begun his great march along 
| the south side of the Po. Outmanoeuvred at 
every point his opponent the Duc d’ Orléans 
gave up all attempts to stop him and fell 
back on la Feuillade in the hope that the 
joint French armies might be able to com- 
pass the fall of Turin before Eugene could 
effect its relief. Thus on the morrow of la 
| Feuillade’s great attack the French were 
| reinforced by Orleans and 13,000 men. 
During the night of Aug. 31 a mine blew 





by the Duc d’Orléans, prepared a general | up the counterscarp of the lunette, and a 
attack. During the night of Aug. 27 strong 


‘furious bombardment paved the way for the 
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French Army’s supreme effort. Thirty | 
Grenadier companies led the way, 5,000 

picked troops were in support and behind 

these as reserve every other available man. 

Once more the counter-guards, one of which 

was defended by the Guards, were rushed, | 
but the defenders succeeded in clinging to | 
the gorge of the lunette. The Guardsmen | 
rallied and counter-attacked, but the enemy | 
was too strong; his supports were brought | 
up and the counter-attack failed, though 
some of the Guardsmen maintained a pre- 
carious footing inside the counter-guard of 
S. Maurice. Daun, however, refused to 
admit defeat and called up his last reserves, 
the Regiment of Guards and the Austrians 
of Maximilian Stahremberg. This was the 
first occasion during the siege that the whole 
Guards regiment went into action as a unit. 
Drums beating and colours flying the regi- 
ment issued from the bastion of S. Maurice. 
A line of skirmishers covered their deploy- | 
ment into line with a well directed fire, | 
while the ramparts of the citadel became 
crowded with spectators watching the 
the issue of the fight. The slow deployment | 
was at last complete, the officers placed 
themselves at the head of their commands 
and the whole Jine moved steadily forward 
at the double, abandoning for the occasion 
the formal, slow pas de charge. The French, 
however, resisted with equal bravery; the 
Guardsmen fell in heaps round their officers, 
but after two hours mélée the counter-guard 
remained once more in the defenders’ hands. | 
Ten officers of the Guards had fallen, the 
losses of the rank and file are unknown. 
This success shook the French; Maximilian 
Stahremberg’s men re-captured the lunette, 
and other troops the counter-guard of Beato 
Amedeo. But Orleans in his turn threw 
in his last reserves, and the dense attacking | 
waves were sweeping up to the shattered 
works; but Daun never lost his head and 
gave orders to fire his last mines. Shat- 
tered by the explosion the attackers reeled ; 
and, before they could recover, out rushed | 
the remnants of the garrison’s Grenadiers | 
in a desperate sally. This blow was enough 

for the shaken enemy ; the whole attack broke | 
up and ebbed away in rout; and some of the | 


Guardsmen, who had followed up the Grena- | 
diers, brought back into the citadel a piece | 
| twice as great as that of any other regiment 


The grand attack had failed but Duan | 


of the defenders’ artillery. 


was at his last gasp. The Grenadiers were 


reduced to 400, the defences were untenable, , 
the ammunition was exhausted. But the- 


‘the rivers Dora and Stura, 


| the great battle began. 
| the bastion ‘‘della Consolata’’ Daun watched 


garrison’s trials were nearly over. On Sept. 
2, the pre-arranged fire signals were seen 
on the hill of Superga and the defenders 
knew that the relieving army had crossed 
the frontier into Piedmont. Prince Eugene 
had already reached the Duke of Savoy’s 
headquarters. He had only been able to bring 
25,000 men with him, but the Duke’s troops, 


| which included 5,000 excellent cavalry, made 


him slightly superior numerically to the 
French and gave him a considerable advantage 
in the all important arm, viz.: cavalry. It 
is probably this factor which induced the 
French commanders to make their fatal 
decision to await the attack in their en- 
trenchments, leaving to the Allies full free- 
dom of manoeuvre. Thus was the Duke’s 
bold policy of withdrawing all his mobile 
troops from Turin fully rewarded. Eugene 
promptly took advantage of the French 
error, Aiming at decisive results he marched 
right round the south of Turin and fell 
upon the French from the west, choosing 
as his objective the besiegers’ sector between 
which could 
only be reinforced with difficulty. 

On the morning of Sept. 7 at 8 o’clock 
From the height of 


its progress and behind him was gathered 
every available man. Towards 11 o’clock 
he saw the French right give way before the 


| second attack of the Brandenburghers and 
| the Duke in person move up his cavalry 


ready to pour through the gap made by the 
infantry. The time for action had come 


| and he gave the word. As usual the Guards 


were at the head of the sallying troops, their 


| rightful place by precedence, and now also 


by merit. This time their task was not 
heavy. The French were already giving way 
when Daun’s blow struck them in the rear. 
There was little resistance and the victory 
was complete. Marshal Marsin with 3,000 
of his men lay dead on the field; Orleans 
was wounded and in headlong flight; the 
prisoners were over 10,000. At 3 o’clock 
the Guards were recalled from the pursuit 
to form up for escort duty, and at their 
head the victorious generals made their 
entrance into the relieved capital. The 
regiment had lost during the siege 70 per 
cent. of its effectives—a loss, that is, nearly 


engaged. 
F. R. Rapice. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARLES WREN HOSKYNS. 


(1812-1876). 

PRACTICAL farmers used not to have any 

great respect for the theorist, and 
Charles Wren MHoskyns found that his 
neighbours in Warwickshire regarded him 
as no exception to the invariable rule. 
Only by the help of his unfailing sense of 
humour was he able to overcome the 
prejudices of his neighbours, and, a matter 
of more difficulty, to combat the obstinate 
reluctance of his labourers to carry out his 
instructions, which were so obviously op- | 
posed to all their experience of practical | 
working. His boek, ‘ Talpa, or the Chroni- 
cles of a Clay Farm’ tells of these difficulties | 
in delightful style, and of the humoursome 
methods he took to overcome them. 

When he took a derelict farm in hand, 
and began to drain a waterlogged meadow, 
he found that the workman had begun to put 
in the tiles and fill up the drain in sections, 
although he had explicitly said that the 
whole drain was to be laid open first. The 
man naturally replied that he had forty 
years’ experience of that kind of work, and 
Hoskyns was obliged to make him look | 
through a levelling telescope before he could | 
be convinced of his error. The workman | 
had never done this, and was astonished at 
the result: as a consequence he saved his | 
face by pretending to be convinced. Again, | 
when he caused the earth dug out of the | 
drain to be scattered on the land, Hoskyns | 
was subjected to all kinds of witticisms, the | 
point of which disappeared when the condi- | 
tion of the field was seen in the following | 
spring. 

All this and many other things are related | 
in ‘Talpa,’ which has become a classic of | 
its kind. But although this is the best | 
known of his writings, Hoskyns produced a 
fair number of other pamphlets, essays and 
addresses. Some of these appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 


and similar __ periodical _ publications, 
while others were first given as _lec- 
tures. The majority dealt with farming, or | 


with land tenure, while one little book was 
a ‘History of Agriculture.’ This is, how- 


ever, little more than a pamphlet, and is 
not so well-informed as are the more prac- 
tical writings. 

A singularity of Hoskyns’s is his habit 
of repeating himself in his different publica- 
tions. 
in essays issued at odd times. 





He does so almost in identical words | 
For instance, | 


in the ‘ Occasional Essays’ the opening part 
of ‘ Agriculture’ is identical with the open- 
ing part of the ‘ Annual Address to the 
Warwickshire Society,’ and this kind of 
verbal repetition can be exemplified in other 
places. 

In this essay (‘ Agriculture’) Hoskyns 
says that the Britons were ignorant of the 


| use of the flail, and that it has been said 


that the harrow was unknown to the Saxons. 
This idea is derived from there being no 
remaining paintings and illuminations of 
that time, in which the harrow is shown. 
He doubts the truth of the assumption, 
because the Romans used the harrow, and 
it must have been used by them during their 
occupation of Britain. He thinks that it 
may not have been so common as the plough, 
assuming that it is more difficult to con- 
struct and that more iron is needed in 
making it. But, of course, harrows of wood, 
i.e., with teeth of ash, were used until quite 
recent times, and so there is even less doubt 
of its use than he suggests. 

The lamp of knowledge was kept alight 
by the monkish farmers during the Middle 
Ages, says Hoskyns, in phrases which recur 
throughout his writings; but even his 
measured praise of the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions requires more careful consideration in 
the light of the evidence derived from widely 
scattered sources, which has been accumulated 
by G. C. Coulton and made accessible in 
his recently published ‘ Medizeval Village,’ 
Hoskyns suggests that the international 
organisation of the Church of that time, 
its connexion with Rome, which was the 
fount of whatever remained of ancient 
culture, and the academical employments of 
the monk, enabled it to retain, in some 
minute measure, the learning embodied in 
the georgical writings of Greece and Rome, 
which, although offering but a small degree 
of practical knowledge of agriculture, was, 
nevertheless, ali the theory available. There 
is no doubt in Hoskyns’s mind that this 
academical knowledge, in spite of its limited 
nature, had some good influence on monkish 
farming. 

Hoskyns’s claim to remembrance is not, 
however, as a historian, but in his practical 
work, and his theories based upon that work. 
As an indication of the far-seeing type of 
his mind his essay on ‘ Agricultural Statis- 
tics,’ first published in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Journal some ten years before 
official statistics began to be collected, and 
afterwards reprinted, may be cited. He was 
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not, of course, the first to perceive the value 
of the collection of these statistics. Writers 
on the scarcity and high price of provisions 
had been making the suggestion for nearly 
a hundred years before he wrote, and at 
the date of his essay efforts were being made 
to formulate a system. But seventy years 
had passed since England had become a corn 
importing country, and it was becoming 
rapidly more imperative that we should 
know just how our land was employed and 
what was the aggregate of our production 
of foodstuffs. The inclosure movement was 
almost complete, and there was a constant 


infringement upon the margin of cultiva- | 


tion, around which, of course, there was 
constant change dictated by fluctuations of 
price and so on. MHoskyns suggests that it 
was more imperative than ever that statistics 
should be collected. It being no longer 
possible to inclose waste lands and cultivate 
them, improvements in cultivation must of 
necessity be made, if the output were to be 
increased. He regrets that the Royal 
Agricultural Society had not made the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics one of its 
first preoccupations. It would, in his 


opinion, have been a most appropriate | 
activity for that body, and it would have | 
been a comparatively simple task for it, | 


since its members were numerous, of high 
estimation in the farming world, and living 
in places scattered throughout the country. 
As an example of the necessity for accurate 
knowledge of agricultural production Hos- 
kyns cites some of the widely diverse esti- 


mates of the eighteenth century, upon which | 


were based some of the most optimistic and 
some of the most pessimistic speculations of 
the time. 


The collection of statistics would not only | 
have been of service to the Government in | 
solving some of its most difficult problems, | 


but would also have placed in the hands of 
traders information of the greatest value 
to them, and, last, but not least, it would 
have enabled the farmers themselves to 
judge the probability of events, and future 
fluctuations of markets and prices, so that 
they might have had some reliable guide to 
direct their activities. And doubtless the 
use of this information would have given 
an impetus to the spread of agricultural 
knowledge, which could be derived from no 
other source. 

As Hoskyns repeatedly says agricultural 
knowledge is very slowly accumulated. For 
one thing experiments in agriculture are 


| necessarily protracted, and therefore less 
| popular than those giving more rapid 
results. Again, the farmer is occupied 
with his farm, and is living in comparative 
| ssolation, although in a locality with the 
‘features of which he is only too familiar. 
| He certainly gets about more to-day than 
| he did seventy years ago, but he did not 
| then, nor before that time, figure much as 
_a traveller, nor did he achieve the mental 
agility of the spick and spry townsman. 

His mind developed along quite other and 
quite possibly more valuable lines, although 
/it did not readily accept unorthodox sugges- 
tion. ‘‘ The mere etymology of the words 
urbanity and rusticity seems to convey the 
whole argument.”’ 

Something of this sort was the attitude 
of mind of Hoskyns’s neighbours when he 
came amongst them with his devastating 
new ideas. He endeavoured to meet humorous 
contempt with equal good humour, and how 
he succeeded is told in ‘ Talpa’ and others 
of his writings. A particularly interesting 
| part of his work is the description of how, 
when he had, to some extent, overborne 
| opposition by the force of the success which 
attended his methods, he tried to get a 
neighbour to understand his theories of 
rotary cultivation as the proper application 
of power to agricultural operations. His 
theories were evidently received with some 
respect, as Dan. Pigeon, writing on ‘ The 
Evolution of Agricultural Implements’ in 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal 
for 1892, condemns them as having been a 
drag on the introduction of steam plough- 
ing. This writer cites the efforts of Romaine, 
| Usher, Boydell and others to prove that 
| steam tillage should be carried out by self- 
moving engines, drawing either ploughs or 
rotary tillers behind them. He says also 
that large sums of money were spent on 
experiments to prove that this system was 
not practicable, before haulage by cable was 
finally adopted as the true type of steam 
cultivation. Steam digging machines had 
long been seen at the agricultural shows, 
but had not then achieved any great 
popularity. 

The theory, which Pigeon considered so 
great a drawback is, however, likely to come 
into its own now that the tractor driven by 
internal combustion has become so universal, 
and if Hoskyns could have foreseen the 
invention of this engine he would, no doubt, 
have confirmed himself in his theories. Those 
writers who supported the  self-moving 
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engines, and who are said to have been 
influenced by his clever writings, have cer- 
tainly been justified. Perhaps it is only 
a question of time before Hoskyns’s theories 
of rotary cultivation also shall be justified. 
It is clear that there are practical machines 
now on the market, which will do this work, 
although some objections against them are 
still advanced. 

The essence of Hoskyns’s theory was that 
it was not at all essential for the cultiva- 
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tion of the soil to use draught, that the 
traction of the implements was not necessary. 
Indeed he felt that the idea of the plough | 
was antagonistic to the application of steam | 
power to the operations of tillage. The | 
principle of the flail was abandoned when | 
the ¢hreshing-machine was invented, be- | 
cause the inventor found that the use of | 
a number of flails on a wheel only broke | 
the flails, and exerted too much force for | 
the necessities of the case. | 

The extension of the area cultivated by | 
an individual and the taming of the horse | 
were the causes of the invention of the plough. | 
In essence its design is founded upon the 
necessities of animal draught, just as the | 
design of the spade is involved in the most | 
forcible power that can be exerted manually. 
Design of implements always should depend 
upon the power which is to move them. 
Consequently man, whose greatest force can 
be exerted vertically on account of the angle 
of his backbone, uses a spade. A horse or 
an ox, whose backbone is horizontal, can 
exert greater force in draught: it cannot | 
work vertically. Thus the spade was 
abandoned for the plough in the broader 
areas of tillage, which it became possible to 
cultivate with the employment of animal 
power. 

The steam engine has no backbone, and 
its greatest power is exerted in a rotary 
movement. If it is to be applied to culti- 
vation, it should therefore dig by a revolving 
implement, and should not be adapted to 
the implement which was designed to meet 
the exigencies of animal draught: those who 
use it in this way are as usefully employed 
as they would be in trying to make a horse 
use a spade, and, moreover turning a furrow 
is only a preliminary to the real work of 
cultivation, which is done by the “ ancient 
tribe of harrows, scufflers, rollers and clod- 
crushers.’’ All the work of all these imple- 
ments can, Hoskyns maintains, be done at 
one operation by means of a revolving 
toothed digger, working on the principal of 
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the circular saw, and reducing the soil’ to 
a tilth fine as sawdust, if necessary. 

Such implements are now on the market, 
only sixty or seventy years after he wrote, 
and are to be used with a traction such as 
he did not know, and could perhaps hardly 
visualise. There are objections to their use 
for some purposes, but these wil] probably 
be overcome, as such difficulties are usually 
surmounted. Here again, as in other direc- 
tions, Hoskyns, in spite of Pigeon’s discon- 
tent, may be finally justified, and it is per- 
haps not inappropriate at this time to make 
a small tribute to the foresight and charity 
with which he sustained his theories against 
opposition of the most stubborn kind. 

The following is a short bibliography of 
Hoskyns’s writings :— 

‘Annual Addresses delivered before the 
Warwickshire Natural History and Archaeo- 
logical Society.’ 1848. 

‘A short enquiry into the History of 
Agriculture in Ancient and modern times.’ 
1849. 

‘Talpa, or the chronicles of a clay farm.’ 
1852. 


‘ Agricultural Statistics.’ R.A.S.E. Jour- 
nal 1st Series xvi. 1857. Reprinted 
separately. 


‘On ridge and furrow land and a method 
of levelling it.” R.A.S.E. Journal 1st Series 
xvii. 1858. 

‘Report on the exhibition and trial of 
implements at the Salisbury meeting.’ 
R.A.S.E. Journal 1st Series xviii. 1859. 

‘The Battle Line of History.’ Lecture at 
Leominster. 1864. 

‘Land in England, Land in Ireland and 
Land in other Lands.’ 1869. 

‘The Land Laws of England; Systems of 
Land Tenure in various Countries.’ Pub- 
lished for the Cobden Club. 1870. 

‘A catechism on the English Land Sys- 
tem.’ 1873. 

‘Occasional Essays.’ 1866. 

Also contributions to numerous agricul- 
tural periodicals. 

G. E. Fussett. 


DMOND HALLEY, SEN. (ob. 1684).— 
Some description of the appearance of 
the astronomer’s father shortly before his 
death, in 1684. was published in The 
Genealogist, new series, xxv. 143-144. The 
probably unique copy, in the Guildhall 
library, of a broadside concerning him, is 
interesting enough to merit reproduction. 
Eucrene F. McPIxe. 
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Readers’ Queries 
PHE TICHMARSH CEDAR.—In the 
grounds of Tichmarsh Rectory is a cedar 
tree which, according to Mr. H. A. Evans 
in ‘Highways and Byeways in Northamp- 
tonshire,’ was planted by William Nichols 
in 1744. But in ‘ Memorials of Old 
Northamptonshire’ (p. 158) the cedar is 


said to have been a seedling in 1607. Is 


either of these statements correct ? 
E.. B. -¢, 


RREGULAR NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


—At one of the entrances of the church- | 
yard of the old Parish Church of Folkestone | 


is a tombstone bearing the following 
words : 


Here lies | the Mortal remains of Mrs. | 


Eliza. Archer | who departed this life Feb. 24th, 
1818 | And in her 61th year. 

I know that ‘21th,’ “33th,” ‘‘ 42th” 
were common in the seventeenth and part 
of the eighteenth centuries, but I did not 
know that they were in use as late as 1818. 
Can any reader state the latest date of their 
use? It may in the above instance be a 
mere mistake of the engraver, who has per- 
petuated a grammatical error in ‘‘ Here lies 
the mortal remains.” 

R. C, TEMPLE. 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF LOUIS XVI AND | 

MARIE ANTOINETTE.— Probably 
most readers of Horace Walpole’s letters 
are struck with some astonishment at the 
vehemence of his sympathy with Marie 
Antoinette and the exhaltation of sentiment 
with which the thought of her inspired him. 
This, however, was after the storm fell upon 


her. Before the Revolution I believe his | 


opinion of her was not so favourable. I 
should be glad of any references to general 
contemporary English opinion of her and 
her husband prior to 1789. 

Foncuy. 


] EDALLION—HIGGONS: -PLOWDEN. | 


—On a seventeenth century medallion 


of stained glass (bearing the arms of Hig- | ( 


gons impaling Plowden) the fallewiie 
inscription occurs ; 


JOHANNES HIGGONS DE STRETTON IN COMIT. SALOPL® 


BUI? CHreenanAae PLOWDON DE PLOWDON ANNO. 
HEN. /, 

Could any reader supply information 
regarding the above? Is the house for which 
this medallion was originally painted still 
in existence ? 

WILFRED DRAKE. 





ESCENDANTS OF LOUIS XIV. —Is 
there any work which gives a full list 
of all the descendants of Louis XIV now 
living? The legitimate line has of course, 
for many generations been extinct, but I 
should be glad to know where I could find 
particulars of descendants of the King’s 
natural children and descendants of natural 
children of his own legitimate offspring. 
H. 


HE KINGFISHER AS WEATHER- 

INDICATOR.—Marlowe’s Barabas had 
|a stuffed kingfisher in his counting-house 
| as a weather-indicator, and consulted it— 
‘how stands the wind. Into what quarter 
peers my halcyon’s bill??? What was the 
| origin of this belief that the kingfisher 
would point its beak in the direction from 
which the wind was coming. 

P. D. M. 


EGENDARY PEDIGREES.— Looking 
through Mr. Cecil Torr’s always de- 
lightful ‘Small Talk at Wreyland’ (the 
third series) I chanced at p. 21 on his 
humorous’ paragraph mentioning his 
Urquhart cousins, who trace their pedigree 
down from Alcibiades the Athenian. Are 
there any other families who claim descent 

from the heroes of classical amar 

pe ae EB 


| (ARLYLE AND DICKENS.—In ‘ Memor- 

ials of Albert Venn Dicey,’ 1925, p. 
213, Mr. Dicey, in a letter dated Sept. 21, 
1911, wrote :— 

One thing very much impressed me in Gis- 
sing’s quotation from Carlyle—‘ The good, the 
gentle, highly gifted, ever-friendly Dickens— 
every inch of him an honest man.” Where do 
they occur? They are the finest I ever 


read. Allow that Carlyle may have been 
biased by friendship, still they are tremen- 
dously strong wor S. Carlyle must have 


known him well. It is a happiness to believe 
that the words are true. 

The ‘ Memorials’ does not state whether 
Dicey’s query was answered or not, hence 
I beg to repeat it here. The quotation was 
certainly an unusual eulogy to come from 

‘arlyle’s pen, which leads one to try to 
| trace its source and context. 

J. B. McGovern 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Quar- 
terly: 1 and 4, Arg., two bars wavy 
erm., on a chief or, a demi-lion issuant sa. 
[Smyth or Smythe]; 2, Arg. on a chevron 
'engrailed az. between three martlets sa. 
| three crescents or. [Watson]; 3, Az., three 
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Sinister gauntlets or [Fane or Vane]. 
Impaling Az., on a cross between four eagles 
displayed arg., a cross-pattée gu. 

Crests: 1, A Dolphin haurient arg. 2, 


A griffin’s head erased arg., ducally gorged | 


or. Motto: Esto quod esse videris. 


By whom was this shield borne, and by | 
what particular alliances was the complete | 


coat effected? The 1st and 6th quarterings 
appertain to Smyth of Upton, Essex, Bt., 
whose crest, however, is an ostrich’s head, 
the dolphin crest being borne by quite a 
different family—that of Smythe of Braco 


and Methuen Castle, Scotland. The 2nd 
quartering, second crest and motto are | 
Watson of Rockingham and of Fulmer | 


(Bt.); the 3rd quartering would appear to 
be of other branches of Fane or Vane than 
that of Westmorland, which bore the gaunt- 
lets dexter. Regarding the impalement: 
Papworth gives these arms (without the 


cross pattée) as borne by Ward or Warde | 


of Gorleston and MHomesfield, 


Suffolk, 
granted 1593,, and by Fennor. 


Burke’s 


“General Armory.’ (1842) assigns the same | 


to Fenner and gives also ‘‘ Fenner (Middle- 
sex), Vert, a cross arg. charged with a cross 
formée gu. betw. four eagles displ. of the 
second. Crest—an eagle displ. arg. mem- 
bered or.” (Formée”’ of course —‘‘ pattée ”’ 
or “‘‘ formée pattée ’’). 

R. Bryewam ApDamMs. 


TALDO: ADAMS.—‘ Notes respecting the 
Family of Waldo, printed for private 
circulation by M. O. Jones, of Gungrog, 
near Welshpool, 1863.’ I should be obliged 
if any reader having access to this book 
would favour me with any Adams data 
therein. 
cent of some Adamses ‘‘ from John Waldo, 
citizen and founder, buried at Depttord, co. 

Kent, 1617.”’ 

R. BrncHam ADAMS. 


IR THOMAS SLADE, KT., SURVEYOR 
OF THE NAVY.—He died 23-24 Feb., 
1771. Where? I should be glad of parti- 
culars of his family and his career in the 
dockyard service under the Commissioners of 
the Navy. Was he related to Benjamin 
Slade, Master-Shipwright’s Assistant at 
Deptford Yard? What is known of the 
latter’s career? 
Shipwright ? 
R. Brneuam ApDaAMs. 
E NINE CHINESE IMMORTALS.- - 
Who were they? 
R. S. B. 


I understand it indicates the des- | 


Did he become Master- | 


DEAF AND DUMB MARRIAGES.—The 

marriage registers of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, contains the record of the mar- 
riage, in 1576, of Thomas Tilsey and Ursula 
Russell the first of whom was described as 
‘“deafe and also dumbe.’”? By arrangement 
with the bishops, mayor, and others certain 
signs and actions by the bridegroom were 
allowed instead of the usual words 
of the marriage ceremony. The nuptials 
were celebrated thus: 

First he embraced her with his armes, and 
took her by the hande, put a ringe upon her 
finger, and laid his hande upon his harte, and 
upon her harte, and held his handes towards 
heaven; and to show his continuance to dwell 
with her to his lyves end, he did it by closing 
of his eyes with his handes, and diggine out 
the earthe with his fete, and _ pullinge as 
though he would ringe a bell, with divers other 
signes approved. 

Was a ceremony of this kind carried out 
elsewhere ? 


H. ASkKEw. 


SWORD A 
CENTURY AGO.—The Evening Stan- 
| dard of July 6, 1827, describes how George 
Warner, for colouring basecoin, was executed 
that morning in front of Debtor’s Door, 
Newgate. It states that he was drawn on 
a hurdle from the entrance door of the 
prison to the scaffold, the executioner sitting 
before him with a drawn sword, and the 
clergyman beside him. Warner was after- 
wards hung, together with another man 
guilty of burglary. What was the meaning 
of the presence of the sword in Warner's 
case, and when did this custom cease? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


‘(MHE EXECUTIONER’S 





101, Piccadilly. 
DEPICATIONS OF SUSSEX CHURCHES 
—I should be glad if some Sussex 
archaeologist could throw light on the 
/ reasons for the dedication of the following 
churches in Sussex under the invocations of 
their respective saints:—Arlington and 
| Kingston of St. Pancras; East Grin- 
' stead, St. Swithun; Hangleton, St. Helen; 
Hastings, St. Clement; Keymer, SS. Cosmas 
and Damian; Ovingdean, St. Wulfran; and 
| Rotherfield, St. Denys. For a somewhat 
large proportion of churches in this county 
| no dedication seems to be known. 
PEREGRINUS. 
ARCHIBALD BRUCE, fl. 1727 (see 11 S. 
| ii. 227; x. 9).—Concerning Archibald 
| Bruce, surgeon, R.N., whose will was proved 
| in 1729, in the Consistory Court of Roches- 
| ter, Kent (giving all to wife Jane; no other 
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names mentioned), we have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in finding any additional data. 
may, perhaps, have lived at Greenwich, as 
he was, presumably, identical with his name- 
sake, mentioned as a ‘‘ cousin’’ in the will 
of William Pyke, of Greenwich, dated 11 
Sept., 1727 (10 S. viii. 44). 

I should like to repeat my query as to 
his identity. The records of his services as 
a surgeon R.N., have not, as yet, been 
recovered from the Public Record Office. 

Eucene F. McPIxe. 


R F. MURRAY.-—Some thirty-five years 
* ago, 


or more, appeared a little book of | 
verse about St. Andrew’s ‘“‘by a St. An- | 


drew’s man’”’ called ‘The Scarlet Gown.’ 
The man in question was R. F. Murray. 
Could any one tell me whether he has pub- 
lished anything else, or give me any infor- 
mation about him? HF 


‘THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE.’ 
—In Professor Firth’s ‘ American Gar- 
land’ one of the best items is a ballad with 
the above title beginning ‘‘ Bold General 
Wolfe to his men did say.’ It contains the 
curious line 
i see them falling like moths in the sun 
on which the editor observes 


a mistake which occurs in all versions known 
to him. He prints Pitt’s version, and men- 
tions one printed by Disley. What others 
are known? Has any reader heard this 
ballad sung? I should be glad to know of 
any one who now sings it. 

F. E. R. 


BUSHER (BOSHERS, i.e., LE BUSS- 
CHER FAMILY).—John Busher was 
appointed locksmith on the Crown Estate 


at Windsor by H.R.H. Prince Consort in | 


sooty and buried at Old Windsor May 6, 


Herne was probably his father. (Can any 
reader give birth date of the locksmith or 
any early particulars of this family ? 


E. B. 
PAMILIAR QUOTATION : ART AND 

_RELIGION.—“ Art is the 
religion” sounds familiar, but I have been 
unable to verify its existence in any known 
author, though I have traced similar and 
longer sentiments to the same effect. Who 
Is the author? The only reference I remem- 
r is to Grant Duff, who adds the pleasant 
commentary, “if art is the handmaid of 
religion, religion ought to give her a month’s 

notice.” V.R 
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| Thoratofts; he had for 
| Langholt. 
| dwelt at Oxl, but Thora dwelt thereafter [at 
| Langholt] and had her hall [skdli] built 


“ moths’? m ispri , bi 
ust be a misprint for motes, | 


A John Busher who appears in the | 
Poll list of 1837 as holding property at | 


handmaid of | En 
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PUBLIC WAY THROUGH OR 
UNDER CHURCHES. 
(clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 447, 466; cliii. 30.) 


HAVE just come back from the fétes in 

celebration of the 900th anniversary of 
the birth of William the Conqueror. When 
visiting the church at Falaise, I noticed 
a public passage under the choir, which the 
Frenchman with me thought to be very 
unusual if not unique, 

CLOWDESLEY BRERETON. 

The following statements in Icelandic 
literature have a material bearing on this 
question : 
I ‘““Asmund dwelt in Langholt, at 
wife Thora, of 
Then Asmund as he grew old 


right across the high road, and there she 
sat upon a stool, and invited as guests there 
whoever would eat meat. Asmund was 
buried in Asmunds-how, and laid in his 
ship, and his slave was laid beside him.’’— 
‘ Landnama-béc,’ ii. 6. 

2. ‘*There was a man named Thorbrand 
Orrek who settled land up from  Bolstead 
river all Silversteadslope and all North- 
river-dale on the northern side, and dwelt 
at Thorbrandstead, and there he caused to 
be made so great a hall (eld-his) that all 
men who passed on that side of the river 
might take through it their horses with their 
loads, and there should meat be welcome to 
all men.”’—op. cit. iii. 8. 

3. ‘In the spring Geirrod gave his sister 
a homestead at Borgdale, when Thorolf [her 
son] went abroad upon a plundering expedi- 
tion. Geirrid spared not meat to men. She 
caused them to make her hall (skdli) right 
across the high road, and she sat upon a 


| stool and invited guests in, and within a 


table stood ready, and meat upon it ’’—op. 
cit. ii. 13. A slightly different account is 
given in ‘ Eyrbyggja Saga,’ c. viii. thus: 
those days came out [to Iceland] 
Geirrid the sister of Geirrod of Ere, and 
he gave her an abode in Burgdale up from 
Swanfirth. She caused her hall (skdli) to 
be built across the high road, so that all 
men should ride through it who passed by. 
Therein stood a table with meat for anybody 


| who desired it.’’ 


Now we are told (clii. 466) that ‘‘ at 
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Walpole St. Peter’s, Norfolk, a public way 
passes through a short tunnel under the 
E. end of the chancel, which is built much 
higher than the body of the church, ap- 
parently for this purpose. Locally it is 
said to be a ‘ Pilgrims’ Way’.’’ Moreover, 
Mr. Copeman says that there is a passage 
under the east end of St.:Gregory’s Church, 
Norwich. Besides these examples, we have 
notices of public ways under church towers, 
and over the bodies of churches. Are not 
all these cases parallel with the examples 
drawn from Iceland, except that in Iceland 
we have to do with dwelling-houses and in 


England with churches? As regards passages | 


through chancels, it must be remembered 
that in all cases the lord of the manor was 
the owner. The Icelandic examples belong to 
the heathen age. 

Such a remarkable church as that at Wal- 
pole deserves that rare thing—an accurate 
monograph. One would like to know the 
height and width of the passage beneath the 
east end of the chancel, and also whether 
the building above the passage was a cham- 
ber used for habitation. Chambers are some- 
times found in this position in early 
churches, such as that at Darenth, in Kent. 

8S. O. Appy. 


In the novel by Stendhal, ‘La Chartreuse 
de Parme,’ first published in 1839, it is men- 
tioned that the Cathedral of the Assumption 
of Parma (formerly S. Herculanus), a 
Lombardo-Romanesque structure in the form 
of a Latin cross, dating from 1064, ‘‘ like 
many churches in Italy, serves as a passage 
from one street to another.’’ It is suggested 
that the passage is through the nave. This 
is in chapter xvi. In chapter xvii. the 
Fiscal Rassi says he has escaped shadowers 
by entering the Cathedral and making use 
of this thoroughfare. 

Pavt McPHarrin. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


“PRYAN O’LYNN’ (clii. 386, 431; cliii. 
15).—The following notes on the subject 
of Irish dance music, taken several years 
ago, may interest your correspondent. 
The jig ‘ Bryan O’Lynn,’ without words, 
appears several times in the musical collec- 
tions made from immigrant Irish fiddlers 
and pipers by Elias Howe, of Boston, in 
the middle of the last century (cf. ‘ Howe’s 
1000 Jigs and Reels,’ Boston, Elias Howe, 
8 Bosworth Street, no date, c. 1883). Howe 
also publishes another jig called the ‘ Plant- 
ing Stick.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Still another quite dissimilar jig, also 
called ‘ Brian O’Lynn’ appears as No. 221 
in the ‘ Dance Music of Ireland,’ Chicago, 


| Lyon and Healy, 1907, by the Irish musical 


antiquary, Captain Francis O’Neill of Chi- 
cago, who notes the identity of his tune with 
the ‘ Planting Stick’ jig of Howe, but says 
nothing of Howe’s ‘ Bryan O’Linn.’ Both 
versions of ‘ Brian O’Lynn’ would suit the 
words of the song given by your correspon- 
dent. 


The lively ‘Kinnegad Slashers’ is an 
entirely different jig, which, however, would 
also suit the words given. 
by O'Neill, who gives it several alternate 
names, which prove its popularity, namely, 
‘O Merry am I,’ ‘Oh An Irishman’s Heart,’ 
‘Paddy Digging for Gold,’ ‘ Powers of 
Whiskey,’ and ‘Land of Sweet Erin.’ Howe 
also publishes the tune in his ‘1000 Jigs 
and Reels,’ 1883 edition, under the name 
‘Land of Sweet Erin,’ with the alias ‘ The 
Twin Sisters,’ and when I myself was 
familiar with it in the ’nineties and often 
played it on the concertina, I heard it called 
by still nother name, ‘O’Donovan’s Daugh- 
ter.’ 


In his very interesting and unique dis- 
sertation on Irish reels and jigs (cf. ‘ Irish 
Folk Music, a fascinating hobby,’ Chicago, 
Regan, 1910), Captain O’Neill says that he 
finds the ‘ Kinnegad Slashers’ first pub- 
lished in ‘ O’Farrell’s Pocket Companion for 
the Irish or Union Pipes,’ vol iii, printed 
in 1804, and in ‘ Power’s Musical Cabinet,’ 
issued in 1810; but that none of the alter- 
nate names here given appears in the index 
to the Petrie Collections of Trish Folk music. 


He adds the very interesting additional 
information that the jig ‘ Kinnegad 
Slashers’ has been transformed or evolved 
into a once very celebrated supposedly 


American reel, known as ‘Old Zip Coon,’ 
or later as ‘ Turkeys in the Straw.’ Before 
the disappearance of country fiddlers in the 
eastern United States in the 1890’s, I often 
heard this reel plaved by orchestras, as part 
of the Virginia Reel, at balls in Phila- 
delnhia and Boston, but never heard it 
called ‘ Turkeys in the Straw’ until the late 
’nineties. Howe publishes it as ‘ Old Zip 


Coon,’ about 1880, and O’Neill says that he 
met in 1920, Alderman Silas Leachman, of 
Chicago. who wrote the words to the song 
called ‘ Turkeys in the Straw,’ or ‘ Turkey 
in the Straw,’ as he named it, which super- 
seded the older name ‘ Zip Coon,’ about 
1900. To prove the Irish origin of the tune 
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he compares the ‘ Zip Coon’ reel with the 
‘Kinnegad Slashers’ jig, and discusses the 
derivation of the former from the latter in 
his ‘Irish Folk Music’ above noted. 

As a jig is a thing danced to rather than 
sung, we may reasonably suppose that its 
tune would precede any words written 
thereto. H. C. Mercer. 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


I learned ‘ Bryan O’Lynn’ from an Irish 
girl (from County Sligo) when I was a child. 
It had a tune which I cannot set down, but 
it seemed to be a traditional ballad air, and 
words which I recall as follows: 


Bryan O’Lynn was in need of a coat, 

Therefore he bought him the skin of a goat, 

“Sure, the hairy side out, and the skinny 
side in, 

“Tis a fine winter's 

O’Lynn. 

The verses seem to be a reworking of an 
old song or ballad called ‘Tom Bolin.’ A 
late eighteenth century copy is described in 
W. (. Ford’s ‘ Checklist of Massachusetts 
Broadsides ’ under No. 3370, and I have 
before me a copy printed, I judge from 
appearance and provenance, at Boston about 
1810-20. This version has fifteen four-line 
stanzas, including analogues to all three 
given by your correspondent from memory. 
Though the version was printed at Boston, 
I believe it is not of American origin— 
sailors’ songs are common 


dress,” says Bryan 


humour of ‘Tom’ and references to ‘“‘ the 
priest,”’ etc., make me think that it hails 
from Ireland. I have not the list of single- 
sheet songs in the American Antiquarian 
Society at hand, nor the British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Books. The Harvard 
Checklist of chapbooks lists ‘Tom Bowling’ 
frequently, but I suspect this is a different 
song. 

I quote a stanza or two from my Boston 
broadside 

Tom Bolin was a scotchman born. 

His shoes worn out, his stockings torn, 
His jacket was short, his shirt was thin, 
This is my summer dress says Tom Bolin. . 
Tom Bolin and wife and wife’s mother, 

All went over the bridge together, | 

The bridge it broke, and they all fell in, 
The devil go with you, says Tom Bolin... 
Tom Bolin crept in an old hollow tree, 

And very contented he seemed for to be, 
The wind it did blow, and the rain it beat in, 
A de’il of no house says Tom Bolin. 


Tuomas Ottive Mapsort. 


property of | 
English-speaking seamen, and the peculiar | 


LESSING THE CROPS (clii. 459).—My 
old friend the Rev. J. L. Kyle, is by 
no means the only Anglican cleric who ob- 
serves the Rogation-tide procession and 
““ blesses the flocks and crops.”” He thas 
carried out the original spirit of rogare for 
the last twenty years in his beautiful parish 
in Cleveland. Last year in E. Yorks there 
was a similar procession, whilst the Vicar 
of St. John’s, Stockton-on-Tees, also had 
a rogation service in his town parish. The 
post-reformation Archbishop Grindal of 
York, in his injunctions to the laity (issued 
in 1571, the year after his arrival in the 
see) saw to it that the service was much 
materialised and truncated when he 
ordered : — 


That, for the retaining of the perambula- 
tion of the circuit of every parish yearly, the 
parson, vicar, or curate, and churchwardens, 
with certain of the substantial men of every 
parish, such as the minister and churchwar- 
dens shall think meet to require, shall in the 
days of the rogations, commonly called Cross- 
week or Gang-days, walk the accustomed bounds 
of every parish and in the same perambulation 
or going about the minister shall use none 
other ceremony than to say in English the 
two psalms beginning Benedic anima mea 
Domino, that is to say the hundred and third 
psalm and the hundred and fourth psalm, 
and such sentences of scripture as be ap- 
pointed by the Queen’s Majesty’s injunctions, 
with the litany and suffrages following the 


| same, and reading one Homily already devised 


and set forth for that purpose, without wear- 
ing any surplices, carrying of banners, or hand 
bells, or staying at crosses, or such like popish 
ceremonies. 

J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

This custom was observed at Edburton, 
Sussex, in 1910, and I believe has been fol- 
lowed each year since. I have a note of the 
celebration in 1919 and the present year. 
It has also been carried out at Henfield, 
Sussex, for several years. At Holy Trinity, 
Hastings, in 1919, the procession after 
asking a blessing for the harvest of the land, 
proceeded to the seaside and invoked a 
blessing for the harvest of the sea. A bless- 
ing for the harvest of the sea was also 
invoked by one of the parishes of Brighton 
in a procession this year. 

JouHN PatcHIne. 


()YEZ (cliii. 10).—On 11 Jan. 1555/6 some 


of the servants of Sir Richard Moly- 
neux came to the High Cross in Liverpool 
‘‘and thear made toe noyes, ready to have 
gyven somons and warnyng for a courte to 


be holden. At whiche noyes hearing,’’ some 
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aldermen ‘‘came to the sayd nowyes, de- 
manding and askyng what they had theare 
to doe to presume to make anye suche noyes 

. and soe stopped theyme for eny further 
proceeding in that behalfie at that tyme.” 
(‘ Liverpool Town Books,’ i. 65). Professor 
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with Sir Robert Holt Leigh seems unlikely, 


He, who was created a baronet and was 
M.P. for Wigan, was the son of Holt Leigh 


/of Hindley Hall in Aspull, and grandson 


Twemlow, the editor, explains in a footnote | 


that the above meant that, of the three 
‘‘ovez’’? which usually preceded proclama- 
tions, two had been called without the per- 
mission of the town authorities who then 
intervened and prevented the proclamation 
being made. The interesting suggestion made 
in this footnote that ‘‘oyez’’ gives the 
etymology of the expressions “make a 
noise’? or ‘‘ noise abroad ’’ was supplied by 
Mr. Robert Gladstone. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary leaves the etymology uncertain. 
Apart from this, the record seems to show 
how ‘‘oyez’? was pronounced in the six- 
teenth century. 
R. &. B. 


The pronunciation of this 
French oiez, oyez, imperative plural of oir, 


word (old | 


to hear) is given as follows by the ‘ Oxford | 


Eng. Dict.’ 

Originally pronounced oyets, but  subse- 
quently reduced to oye’s, and so identified in 
sound with the two words O yes! and hence 
often so written. 

The ‘‘ turned period” after the e marks 
the accented syllable. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE LEIGHS OF WEST LEIGH, CO. 

LANCS (cliii. 8).—I think there is a 
good deal of confusion in the notes of this 
pedigree. It seems fairly clear from the 
early generations mentioned that these 
Leighs were of West Hall in High Leigh, 
Cheshire, and not of West Leigh, Lanca- 
shire. On 5 Sept. 1614 a licence was issued 
for the marriage, at Mobberley, of Peter 


Leigh of High Leigh Cheshire, Esq. and | 


Mary Tipping of Manchester. This | 
Peter Leigh, who begins your correspon- 
dent’s note, was the heir of the High 
Leigh family, as appears from the 


pedigree in Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire ’ 
iii. 453-6. This shows that Thomas Leigh 
was his third son, although he succeeded 
his elder brothers Peter and _ Richard. 
Thomas, who died in 1676, married Mary 
Austin in 1660, and Ormerod’s pedigree gives 
him only three sons Austin, Peter and Wil- 
liam. It is, of course, possible that there 
was another son Robert, from whom were 
descended the persons mentioned by your 
correspondent. The connection suggested 


of Alexander Leigh of Whitley Hall, Wigan, 
who died in 1772. I see no link with the 
High Leigh family, and Alexander Leigh 
has been said to have been a ‘‘ Legh”’ of 
Adlington, Cheshire, quite a different family. 


There is something about the supposed 
connection of the Leighs of Leigh and 


Pennington, Lancashire with the family of f 


Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
1870 I believe. Other references to this are 
in Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Notes 
(1878) vol. i. 110; vol. ii. 44, and in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, vol. 
i. 190, and there are references to the claim 
made about 1813 to the Leigh peerage by des. 
cendants of a Leigh family of Haigh, Lan- 
cashire in “The Complete Peerage.’ The 
Leighs of Wigan may have been connected 
with those of Pennington, but there seems to 
no evidence that either ‘of them was a 
branch of the Warwickshire family. 


R. Stewart Brown. 


I ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374, 
410, 448, 465; clii. 47, 124, 429). 
At the last reference—quoted from Th 
Times of 26 May—the word “ adopted,” in 
the last line but one has been omitted. In 
the famous codicil to Lord Nelson’s will, 
signed by Captain Hardy and Dr. Scott, 
we are told that Horatia was an adopted 
daughter. It was in this same codicil that 
the truthful and unflattering mention is 
made of Emma, Lady Hamilton; for it was 
she alone—Nelson is our witness—-who gave 
us the Battle of the Nile, and thus broke 
the power of the French in Egypt. 
Is there the faintest reason to disbelieve 
i rey The answer is emphatically 
o! 


Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough described 
Lord Nelson when he was called as a witness 
in a very important treachery case as ‘A 
man on whom to pronounce an eulogy were 
to waste words.’’ 

The Times made space for an_ obituary 
notice at the top of col. 6, p. 12 of the 
issue of 31 Dec., 1924 wherein, besides telling 
us that the deceased left but one son, 


(whereas he left two sons and two daughters) 
_the writer goes on to say ‘‘ Castle Hall, 
| Milford, was built by Sir William Hamil- 
‘ton and was the home of Lady Hamilton.” 
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Castle 


Hall was built by the famous | 
Governor Z. Holwell, a survivor of the 


Black Hole of Calcutta, and the site did 
not belong to the Barlow family in 1755, 
and never at any time belonged to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who married the Barlow 
heiress in that year. Nor did it ever belong | 
to the Right Hon. Charles Francis Greville, 
F.R.S., his nephew, agent and heir. When 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton (with her 
husband and party) visited Milford Haven 
on their only visit 1—6 Aug., 1802 (see 12 | 
S. xii. 487) the house belonged to Benjamin 
Rotch, whose wife did not wish to receive 
them (she belonged to the Society of 
Friends). When Charles Francis Greville 
died in 1809 the property passed to his 
brother Robert Fulke Greville, F.R.S., 3rd 
son of the Earl of Warwick, who married 
Louisa, Countess of Mansfield his cousin- 
german. On 22 March, 1819, some six years 
after Emma, Lady Hamilton had _ passed 
away, Robert Fulke Greville purchased | 
Castle Hall from Benjamin Rotch (part | 
owner with his brother of the Dartmouth | 
from which the tea was thrown overboard | 
in Boston Harbour and owner of the Bed- 
ford, the first vessel flying the American 
flag to enter a British port 6 Feb., 1783— 
see 12 S. xii. 487). In 1862 the property 
had been so thoroughly squandered by Robert 
Fulke (Murray) Greville (see 13 S. i. 458) 
that it passed to the National Provident 
Institute. From the Rotch papers we learn 
that neither Lord Nelson, Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, Sir William Hamilton nor any 
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of the party ever entered Castle Hall. 

Sir William Hamilton died in 1803 and 
left Lady Hamilton with tremendous debts. 
Robert Fulke (Gireville, after his brother’s 
death in 1809, refused on some feeble pre- 
text, to pay the £800 per annum left to her. 
Consequently if it had not been for the one 
man who richly deserves his country’s grate- 
ful thanks, viz:—Alderman Joshua Jona- 
than Smith—citizen and patten-maker, 
Alderman of Castle Baynard Ward in the | 
City of Lendon from 1803 to 1831, when 
he resigned, Sheriff in 1808 and Lord Mayor 
of London 1810—11--she would in all proba- 
bility have died in the debtor’s prison. He 
got her away with Nelson’s adopted daugh- 
ter Horatia (believed to be the child of Cap- 
tain Parker) to Calais, where she died in | 
1813. Of these two immortal people with | 
their adopted daughter Horatia there is | 
nothing more to say. 


Joun A. RuPERtT-JONES. 


| Says 


add: 
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JHITSTABLE OYSTER FISHERIES 
(clii. 426).—I think Messrs. Voile & 


Roberson, The Library, Faversham, would 
give information as to references for Whit- 
stable Oyster Fisheries. Meanwhile your 
correspondent might look at Hasted’s ‘ Kent ’ 
vol. viii. p. 507, which gives some informa- 
tion on the point, calling the fishery ‘‘a 
royalty of Fishery or oyster dredging,’’ and 
giving the number of boats employed in 
1754 as twenty-two. 

I am a native of Faversham, which also 
has an ancient oyster fishery off Whitstable. 

I remember that in olden days disputes 
often arose over the respective boundaries. 
I shall be interested to see what definite 
information your correspondent obtains. 


F. M. Ramsay. 


A friend informs me that under the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in 1896 these are 


| controlled by the Whitstable Oyster Fishery 


Co., who succeeded the Company of Free 
Fishers and Dredgers of Whitstable. (Cf. 
also the preamble to Act 33 Geo. III (1793). 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE FIVE ALLS” (clii. 425).—I re- 

plied to this query at 12 S. ix. 
390, but may add that there are many 
variations of the theme, in which the Five 
Alls are contracted to Four. In their ‘ His- 
tory of Signboards’ (London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1898), Messrs. Larwood and Hot- 
ten, observe, speaking of signs, ‘‘ Others have 
a sort of satirical humour in them, such 


| as the well-known Four Alls, representing 


a King who says ‘I rule all’; 


a priest who 
‘I pray for all’; 


a soldier who says 
‘I fight for all’; and John Bull, or a 
farmer, who says, ‘I pay for all.’ Some- 
times a fifth is added in the shape of a 
lawyer, who says, ‘I plead for all.’ It is 
an old and still common sign, and may even 
be seen swinging under the blue sky in the 
sunny streets of La Valette, Malta. In 
Holland, in the seventeenth century, it was 
used, but the King was left out, and a 
lawyer added; each person said exactly the 
same as on our signboards, but the farmer 
answered 

Of gy vecht, of gy bidt, of gy pleyt, 

Ik ton de boer die de eyeren leyt. 
[You may tight, you may pray, you may plead, 
But I am the farmer who lays the eggs 

(that is, finds the money).] 


Larwood and MHotten further 
—‘‘ The author of ‘ Tavern Anecdotes’ 


Messrs. 
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observes that he used to notice in Rosemary 
Street, the sign of the Four Alls, but pass- 
ing that way some time after, he found it 
altered into the Four Awls; the sign painter 
who renewed the picture had probably found 
himself not equal to a representation of the 
four human figures. In Ireland, a similar 
corruption may be observed, the four shoe- 
maker’s awls taking the place of the four 
representatives of society.’ 

They also state:—‘‘ This enumeration of 
the various performances coupled with the 
word all has been used in numerous different 
epigrams: an address to James [ in the 
Ashmolean MS. No. 1730, has :— 

The Lords craved all, 

The Queene graunted all, 

The Ladies of honour ruled all, 

The Lord-Keeper seal’d all, 

The Intelligencer marred all, 

The Parliament pass’d all, 

He that is gone oppos’d himself to all, 

The Bishops soothed all, 

The Judges pardon’d all, 

The Lords buy, Rome spoil’d all, 

Now, Good King, mend all, 

Or else the Devil will have all.’ 

This again seems to have been imitated 
from a similar description of the State of | 
Spain in Greene’s ‘Spanish Masquerade,’ 
1589 : — 

The Cardinalls solicit all, 

The King grauntes all, 

The Nobles corfirm all, 

The Fope determines all, 

The Cleargie disposeth all, 

The Duke of Medina hopes for all, 

Alonso receives all, 

The Indians minister all, 

The Soldiers eat all, 

The People paie all, 

The Monks and friars consume all, 

And the Devil at length will carry away 
all. 

At the village of Higham, in Pendle 
Forest, Lanarkshire, is an old inn, at which 
the copyhoid courts for the Forest were held, | 
the sign of which is the ‘‘ Four Alls.’’ On | 
the sign are depicted, the King, “I re | 


over all’’; the Bishop, ‘‘I pray for all’”’; 
the Soldier, ‘‘I fight for all’’; and _ the | 
Farmer, ‘‘ I pay for all.’’ 
Wma. Sete WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


See 12S. iv. 316; ix. 355, 390; x. 78, 136. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies.] 


KENHOUSE YARD, PUTNEY (celii. 

" 425).—Surely the Putney Tokenhouse 
Yard must have the same origin as_ the 
Tokenhouse Yard off Lothbury, EC. I quote 
the following from my book ‘ City Street 
Names’ : 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the want of 
egeliy recognized halfpence and _ farthings 
impelled the almost general use among ale- 
house keepers, chandlers, grocers, vintners and 
other small traders of private tokens made of 
lead, tin, and even of leather. A Token or 
Mint House was built here in the reign of 
Charles I, who increased his private revenue by 
granting patents for the issuing of Royal far- 
things, tokens, hence the name. 

A Putney historian may be able to com- 
plete the story. 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


YADWALLADER COLDEN: ‘ HISTORY 

OF THE FIVE INDIAN NATIONS’ 
—CANADA (clii. 407, 447).—Cadwallader 
Colden (not Cobden), a distinguished Ameri- 
can colonist, was born at Dunse in Scotland 


/on Feb. 17, 1688, of which place his father, 


the Rev. Alexander Colden, was minister. 


| The work referred to was first printed in 1727, 


again in 1747 and in 1755, and there have 
been several modern editions. Fifty years 
ago the New York Historical Society printed 
two volumes of Colden’s letters, running from 
1760 to 1775, and within recent years has 
printed seven more volumes of his letters 
and papers, running from 1711 to 1775. A 


| sketch of him will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
| and see also ‘ Cadwallader Colden, a Repre- 


sentative Eighteenth Century Official,’ by 
Alice Maplesden Keys, published in 1906. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


[NTERMITTENT APPEARANCE OF 

PLANTS (clii. 172, 214 337, 374).—I 
can corroborate what G. W. H. says about 
the sudden appearance of scarlet poppies 
by the sides of a newly made road. A few 
years ago a dangerous portion of the main 
road between Durham and Stockton, near 
Sedgefield, was known as the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Elbow.’”” When an intensive motor traffic 
used this highway it was deemed imperative 
that the dangerous twistings in the road 
should be removed by taking off the bends. 


| After the improvements had been completed 


poppies in profusion appeared on the newly 
deposited soil at the sides of the road. 
Another interesting example of _ this 
intermittent appearance of plants is men- 
tioned in the subjoined extract from ‘ Flower 
Chronicle of the Vale of Mowbray,’ which 
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W. Foggitt selene’ to Zamund Bogg’s 
charming description of ‘The Golden Vale 
of Mowbray’ (1909). 

Near the Mill (at Helmsley), a few years 
ago, a considerable quantity of that mysterious 
plant, Henbane, Hycscyamus niger. sprang 
up: a species not so black as painted, for it 
is a splendid sedative, probably as effectual, 
and certainly not near ly so seductive, as Opium. 
Henbane, possibly Hen-bean, for 1 have, more 
than once seen domestic fowl feeding amongst 
it, and, to all appearance, picking its scat- 
tered seeds, is a weird-looking creature with 
forbidding smell and unpleasant clammy viscid 
leaves; it has a habit of springing up on newly- 
disturbed ground, frequently in churchyards, 
flourishing for a few years in diminishing 
quantity, and finally disappearing— 

Folding its tents like the Arahs, 
And as silently stealing away. 
H. Askew 

LLUSIONS IN STEVENSON (clii. 370, 

428; cliii. 16).—2. It was a ‘coon 
(raccoon) that said to Davy Crockett, the 
pioneer and marksman, ‘‘ Don’t shoot, Mr. 
Crockett, I’1l come down.’’ But I suspect 
Stevenson followed Thackeray, or both fol- 
lowed a corrupt tradition. The ‘possum 
plays dead when in danger. But as few 
people even in America ever see a_ live 
specimen of either beast, except in the 
South, the stories may well be badly tangled 
in the popular mind- —and thence among men 
of letters. 

THomas OLLIvVE Masport. 

14. Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘IR JOHN GAYER. (clii. 369, 413).— 

Timbs in his ‘Curiosities of London’ 
asserts that the sermon is preached in 
accordance with provision made ‘‘ by the 
will of Sir John Gager [sic] Lord Mayor 
in 1646." In Hone’s Year Book 1832 the 
same statement is made together with details 
of payments to Minister, Clerk and Sexton, 
and to necessitous inhabitants. He refers 
to Bewick’s ‘ History of Quadrupeds’ in a 
foot note. 

Wa ter KE. GawrTuorp. 


NSCRIPTION ON RING (clii. 461).—In 
modern script this should read—‘‘ De- 
serve . desire . and . obtain.” 
Hersert MaAxweELL. 
Die Deutung der Ringinschrift ‘* Deserue 
desier . and obtayne’’ ist: Verdiene 


deinen Wunsch und du wirst ihn erhalten 
(Deserve that which you desire and you will 


obtain it). > wm 
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The | Library. 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend 
James  Woodforde. Vol. ITI. 1788-1792. 
Edited by John Beresford. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. net.). 

ARSON Woodforde, when we meet him in 
this new volume of his diary, is forty- 
eight years of age. If we esteem life accord- 





ing to the principles of novelists we shall 
think he has seen his best days, but if we 


reckon by the qualities which go to produce the 
perfect diarist or perfect letter-writer he is 
but approaching them. No “ might-have-been ” 
in English letters offers, to our thinking, more 
subject of regret than Pepys’s enforced aban- 
donment of his diary in his thirties. Parson 
Woodforde, then, rather improves than 
deteriorates as a diarist with his advance into 
middle age. He keeps to the plan we know, 
and we remain without information about the 
purpose of the careful record of meals which 
is here even somewhat extended. As before, 
mention of books occurs exceeding rarely, and 
mention of subject of sermons not at all, 
though every instance of exercise of his office 
as priest—burial, marriage, baptism, church- 
ing, preaching—is carefully noted with the 
names appertaining. The good man’s charity 
is yet more in evidence than before, and more 
frequently than before, though still rarely, we 
get expression of his personal piety. 

In the way of something like a set piece of 
description the most considerable entry is the 
account of the visit to Lord Digby at Sher- 
borne Park of the King, Queen, and the Royal 
Princesses. Parson Wondforde. in his straight- 
forward, unliterary way, makes a_ pleasant 
thing of this. He was a loyal soul, and_ his 
remarks on the King’s distressing illness have 
a note of sincere feeling in them. In Decenm- 
ber, 1791, hearing of the death of the 3rd Earl 
of Orford, he comments: “a Man universally 
respected and will be universally lamented, 
as he was one of the Most Charitable, 
humane Men, as has heen known many a day.” 
This view, which can hardly have been quite 
imaginary, should perhaps be allowed some 
small weight as against the picture, doubtless 
in the main the correct one, left us by Horace 
Walpole of his nephew. 

The French Revolution makes itself faintly 
heard in Weston Longueville, evoking, how- 
ever, in the good Parson only such astonish- 
ment, concern and anxiety lest disturbance 
should be created in England as everybody else 
experienced. Not here lies the real significance 
of the diary, but, as before, in the pleasant 
and sometimes moving picture of country life. 
The principal events are the death of Nancy’s 
sister Juliana (Nancy Woodforde, it will be 
remembered, was the niece who lived with the 
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Parson); the visit of relations who stayed a 
whole winter at Weston; a visit to Somerset; 
and the illness of Mrs. Custance. and depar- 
ture of the Custances for Bath Always 
delightful, the relations between Weston House 
and the Parsonage are in this volume particu- 
larly charming, a good deal owing to the child- 
ren, whom the Parson loves and who clearly 
love him. Nancy’s friend Betsy Davy is much 
about the Parsonage—a naughty young woman 
with a profligate young lover, who brings the 
obstinate Nancy into some little discredit. 
They all behave rather badly to Parson Wood- 
forde, but in the end we come to the burial of 
the youth at 23—in a “ plain and uncoloured ”’ 
coffin, with no description upon it, brought in 
a hearse with four horses, but from whence 
was not told. 

There is a good deal in these years about 
severe weather, especially gales which several 
times cause the Parson to stay up all night 
to see to the safety of his house. He makes 
note of the storm of Jan. 1, 1791, which was 
thought to be accompanied by a slight shock 
of earthquake, when ‘St. Mary’s Church 
Steeple in Oxford” was so much injured by 
lightning “that it is apprehended it must be 
taken down.” On Sunday, Apr. 3, 1791, he 
observed the eclipse, and makes this note of it. 
‘A visible Eclipse of the Sun to day, and it 
being a very fair day. we saw it very plain 
it began by my Clock about 45 Minutes after 
12 at Noon. The Sun was full half eclipsed at 
the middle of it. The Moon entered the Suns 
Disk at the right hand and ended towards the 
left. The Eclipse ended about 3 in the After- 
noon whilst I was at Church, as I read Prayers 
and Preached this Afternoon at Weston 
Church.” 

Among the smaller topics which find illustra- 
tion are homely remedies for diseases and card- 
games. At Loo a _ player plays ‘ bonum 
securum ”; at quadrille a ‘‘ sans prendre vole.” 
Notes on these would have been useful—which 
brings us to express the wish that Mr. Beres- 
ford had seen fit to give us more extensive 
notes on odd words. technical terms, and 
unusual customs. For these we would even 
have spared his pleasant, but unnecessarily 
detailed accounts of the progress of the French 
Revolution. 

Among larger topics illustrated are the 
measures taken for dealing with poverty and 
with labour; smuggling; the beginnings of 
friendly societies. The position of servants is 
perhaps the really important social feature 
which could best be studied here in an all 
round way, and with it the value of money, 
for which Parson Woodforde’s exact and mul- 
tifarious accounts give abundant data. We 
look forward with pleasure, as we feel assured 
does a great number of readers, to the two 
more volumes of Parson Woodforde’s Diary, 
which his genial and sympathetic editor 
promises us. 
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Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. H. P. Stokes. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d.). 
| Facey and smail, this book is by no means 
dry-as-dust; but it is rather slight. It 
contains here and there curious particulars 
which are merely designed to interest, such as 
the note that of the first eight Chancellors 
chosen from among distinguished outsiders six 
perished on the scaffold; or Sir Charles Stan- 
ford’s use of the air, “ D’ye ken John Peel? ” 
in his setting of the installation ode of the 
Duke of Devonshire in 1892, when Dr. John 
Peile was Vice-Chancellor of the University; 
ov the story of the Vice-Chancellor who, non- 
plussed by having a Jew brought before him 
for admission to a degree, “‘ forgot the right 
formula and to cover his confusion pronounced 
with much unction ‘In nomine Dei omni- 
potens’.” In the section on Insignia Doc- 
toralia is quoted Sir John Sandys’s account of 
how as a boy of fourteen, he saw the ancient 
gold ring actually used in conferring a doctor’s. 
degree, a custom since discontinued. Indeed, 
on this occasion the ring was required to be 
returned, and the boy observed that the 
recipient parted with it somewhat unwillingly. 
Canon Stokes makes several rather tantalis- 
ing references which it would have improved 
the book to have turned into quotations. More- 
over, some of the statements for a work carry- 
ing authority are surprisingly vague—as that 
“The liri-pipe was a curious termination of 
the hood.’? This sentence occurs in a chapter 
on University Costume, which gives a rapid 
picture of the members of the University in 
older times, so much more diversified in habit 
than we sce them now, and winds up with 
Rabbi Dr. Schonfeld’s claim that cap and 
sown are of Jewish origin. The illustrations 
in substance are exceedingly interesting, though 
in case of this book, as in others where the 
printing is equally beautiful, we find ourselves 
wishing that something correspondingly choice 
could be furnished in the way of pictures and 
reproduction of pictures. Here are the last 
Wooden Spoon, and the presentation of the 
Wooden Spoon; but when we looked for some 
note of the history of this institution we found 
none, and this is not the sole instance of the 
kind. Yet this is a book we should have confi- 
dently recommended to an_ enquirer about 
matters of this sort, if we had not happened to 
examine it for ourselves. It may be said, then, 
to come near falling between two stools, being 
neither quite the compendium one _ woul 
expect from its title, nor quite a book of short 
picturesque essays on the ways of Cambridge 
University. Nevertheless, we found it pleasant 
to read, and have no doubt at all that many 
others will find it so too. 
CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 27, col. 2, 1. 38, for “ Chatham” 
read Chethain. 
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